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REPORT 


OF THE 


Superintendent Publie Instruction. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Yankton, Dakota Territory, Dec. 9, 1867. 


То the Honorable the Legislature of Dakota : 


GENTLEMEN—In conformity to law, I herewith submit the 
fourth annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 80% . 

Three years ago the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
presented his first annual report to the legislature of Dakota. 
At that time no public, and but few private, schools existed in 
the Territory. The country was so thinly settled that schools 
could not be supported, and doubtless many families that would 
have been valuable settlers and zealous supporters of the cause 
of education, turned their course back toward the homes they 
had left, when they contemplated the lapse of years that would, 
in all probability, sweep past them before this beautiful valley 
could be provided with schools and other social advantages 
which they had enjoyed in their more eastern homes. But we 
are thankful that the prosperity and rapid growth of our Ter- 
ritory has materially shortened the length of time which we 
theh thought we must reasonably expect to wait for publie 
schools to become thoroughly established along the Missouri 
Slope. We һауе, to-day, a free school system in practical op- 
eration in this Territory, with all it« various machinery of Dis- 
“тісі, County, and Territorial officers, and although some of 
our hastily constructed school houses may suffer some by com- 
parison with the superb school buildings of older ana wealthier 
States, still they are вегиса е to us, and will in due time, 
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* have a school this fall and winter. 
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we trust, give place to more suitable school houses. We have 


no reason for discouragement. Our brightest anticipations 
are іп a fair way to be realized. А good school system has 


been established.and schools opened in every hamlet, and he. 


who shall, three-years hence, present to the Legislature of Da- 


kota the Annual School Report, will number the pupils of ош” 


public schools by thousands, and the teachers by hundreds, 
Within the last year many schoo] districts have been organized, 
and a free school supported for onè term or more. For the 
educational: statistics of. the year, your attention is called to 


the following extraets from the reports of the several County 
Superintendents : 


BON HOMME COUNTY. , 
Number of organized Districts , . . . . . . . 1 
“ * private schools NOD: Р 1 
* в children in the county between 5 ар 21 ; 40 
e. ES oH attending private schools . . . 10 


га 6 © not attending school . . . . 90 
t. mafe teachers . . . . . . es ew 1 


` Amount ofinoneyraised by tax . . . . . . . 850.00 


- £6 e, “ 


“ gubseription . . . . 450.00 
Total ы! raised for schools . . . . . . . 500.00 


Amount expended for teachers wages. OE 509,00 


Owing to the sparseness of our population it has been diffi- 
cult to collect a sufficient number of'children at one point, to 
support a publie school; but the prospects are that we shall 


Several pupi!s from this 
county have attended the schools in Yankton county. 


D. P. BRADFORD, 
Superintendent, 
BUFFALO COUNTY. 
Number of childrenin the county between agesof 5 and 21 25 
à 5 5 not attending school . . . . 25 
Value of school house (belonging to U. 5.). . . . $2000 
These twenty-five children do not extend to children having 
no visible sires and living, wandering lives like Indians, Of 
this latter.class there may be 100 who make this agency their 
head-quarters, whose existence here is a perpetual reminder of 


. the success. of the “ brave volunteers in conquering a rebellious 
people. > There аге two Government school houses here not 
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used for such purposes, valued at $2000. Тһеге are no schools 
of any kind in this county. І would furnish a'building free 
to а county school teacher. 


J. R. HANSON. 
Agent. 
CHARLES MIX. 


Number of children in county between ages of 5 and 21 20 
“ и * поб attending school . . .. 20 
There are no public schools in this county. 


WILLIAM 00X. 


CLAY COUNTY. 
Number of Organized Districts . . . . . . . . . 7 


t * Unorganized . . . . . . . «а 4 
t * Children between ages of 5 and 21 . . . 201 
“ с e attending Public schools . . . . 96 
«e “ * поб attending schools . . . . 105 
i “ Маје Teachers „ааа . мее © we 1 
t “ Female * . . .. "ZR XE 


d * official visits made by County Supt. . . . . 8 
Amouütof Public money . . . . . . .'. . $255,332 
* raised by Tax . . . . . . . 820,94 
« «4  €* Subscription . . . . e ... 857,8 
Total amount raised for schools . . . . e . . 8608,04 
Amount expended for Teachers wages . . . . . $346,00 
« ы. “ new buildings . . . . . 
Value of school property in the County . . . . . $300 
The reports of District Clerks are very imperfect. * * 
A considerable amount of the public fund remains in the hands 
of the Treasurer. Districts No. 2and 9, have each levied a 
tax for а new School House. District No. 9, is a fractional 
district, annexed to District No. 12. of Union County, and has 
built a new log School House. District No. 10, has just-or- 
ganized. District No. 11, will organize in a few days. The 
reports of District Clerks I have not thought proper to trans- 
mit. 


* 


М. 5. BURR, 
Superintendent 
LARAMIE COUNTY. " 


Number of children in the County between ages of 5 and 21 200 
е a “47 по attending school . . . . 200. 


H 
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ж ж .* Twill show Mr. Gildersleeve, County Super- 


intendent elect, your letter, as soon as he is qualified, and urge 


him to act without delay. We have no schools, either public 
or private, as yet in this County, but hope to show a good be~ 
ginning this winter. We һауе labored under many disadvan- 


tages, but are getting in a position to make our County organi- 
zation effective which is the foundation for success with public . 


schools. I will place the number of children in this County, 
between the ages of 5 and 21, at two hundred. You can rest 
assured, that I will use my best exertions toward effecting 
School Organizations in this County. * * 


W. L. KOYKENDALL, 
; County Judge. 
MINNEHAHA COUNTY. 
Number of children inthe County between agesof 5and 21 15 
5 * © -: notattending publie school . . . 15 
You see by the foregoing Report that we have no schools in 
this County, which is not to be wondered at, as two-thirds of 
the children came here less than two months ago. I сап as- 
sure you that as soon as they provide homes for themselves for 
winter, the edueation of their children will be their next care. 
We are all united, therefore, we expect success to crown our 
efforts. You may expect a better Report next year. 
JOHN THOMPSON, 
Superintendent. 
PEMBINA COUNTY, D. T. 


Number of children between ages of 5 and 21 , . , . 568 


« « Private sehoofs , о de e ра 54 
« t Pupils, Males 73, Females 41, Total , , 114 
e se Teachers, Males 2, Females], “ ,. 8 


Amount expended annually in ІЗІ of private schools 8600, 00. 

Value of school property , . . . . ., . 4 . $1200.00 

As the above County was organized only on the 12th of 
August last, there has been no tax assessed and collected 
for the erection of new schoo! buildings, and for the support 
of common schools. Neither has the Superintendent of 
schools, for that Ccunty, had time to prepare and send in tho 
reports required by law, and reorganize the old schools, and 
establish new ones where needed, 


Nd 
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TODD COUNTY. 
| 


No Report. 
Number of children reported last year . . , лее, , 25 
б « Indian children residing on Ponea Indian Agency 150 


Amount of school property (belonging to U. 8.)  $17500.00 
„Хо school has been started in this County. Seventeen thou- 


- вара five hundred dollars has been expended in-erecting а 


school building, which is not yet completed. This building is 
for а Manual Labor School, for the children of Ponca Indians, 
provided for them by the Goyernment under treaty stipulations, 
and a school. will no.doubt soon be started in accordance with 


their treaty. ЕЕ ! 
7. А. РОТТЕВ, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 
UNION COUNTY. 

Number of Organized Districts — . 5 Р . . 16 
и t Unorganized “ г ; 1 

S “в Children between Дре of 5 and 21 ; . 724 

5 ы is attending Public Schools . . 296 

4 H е nof attending School 202.02. 428 

« “ Male Teachers ^ А . . қ с 6 

* — * Female 4  . "M 


" * official visits of Gahi gupi. 3 А à 5 
.AmountofPubliemoney . . .. . . $285.00 
“raised by tax Е и е 222. 9579.28 

* , — '& , & Bubseripion — . « , — 6187.50 
Total amount raised for School purposes Е А $1051.78 
“Amount paid for Teachers wages, . . . . . . $ 608,98 
т ы New Buildings, . . . . . . 188,00 
‘Total amount paid for all purposes, . . . . . .$1199,50 
Value of School Dist. property in the county, . . $949,00 


Our schools are getting in running order as fast as the con- 
dition ofthe country willadmit. Most of the districts that 
are provided with suitable buildings are intending to support 


- schools this Winter, and probably every organized district will 


be able to keep up schools after the coming Winter. The sev: 
era]] district clerks’ Reports show you the exact, condition of 
the schools in each district. — ' 
D. P. PHILLIPS, 
Superintendent. 
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YANKTON COUNTY. 


Number of organized Districts . . . . . . . . 5 

1.40 * private schools uw 1 
« * children in county between band 21 . . 235 
s ae « attending publie schools .. . . 29 
и а d a private schools .. . . 100 
s e s not attending school . . . . 96 
* male teachers... . 2 2 2 6 ee 1 
в “ female © 2......... 3 
"t ‘- official visits of county Supt. MEE 8 


Amount publie money |. . . . «+ . . » $ 12900 
я raised by subscription . . . . . . . 91606,00. 
Total amount raised from all sources . . . . . $1735,00 
Amount paid for teachers wages . . 8 485,00 
e e new buildings 00... . . 51800,00 
Total amount, raised for school purposes . . . $1785,00 
Value of school property in county . « « « . $3000,00 
No public school has been kept in any district in this county 
except Number Two. Number One is nearly ready with its 
house, and will probably start a school sometime during next 
month. The other districts are building houses and will com- 
mence schools soon. This accounts for only one licensed teach- 
er—the others, teaching private schools, needed no license. 
. A. G. FULLER, 
Superintendent. 
STATISTICAL AGGREGATE FOR 1867. 


Number of organized Districts 52% 29 
« * Unorganized * пи оре ера 5 
а “ Private sehools : TEENIE” 2 
s « Children between ages of 5 aid 21 0. . 71550 
" * — **  gttending Publie schools . . . 421 
i " E * Privateschools . . - - 160 
и " — 6 not attending school в... 970 
и * Male Teachers лшы qox -4) 
« « Female Teachers .....~. 18 


V “ School visited by Territorial Заронава 5 
Amount of money raised for school purposes . . $5000,00 
Paid for Teachers wages қ 0. 5. . 2888,00 

* « New buildings . .. " 


Amount of money expended for school er . $2612,00 


Value of School District property in Territory 5500,00 
Total value School property in Territory including 
Indian Schools - < - -. - $ 24,240,00 
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INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
There are now no Indian Schools of importance in this Ter- 
| ritory except the one at the . Agency, and yet it is our 
| firm belief that much could be done towards bettering the con: 
«Шаоп of the Indian tribes, if their young people could be 
‘brought under the influence of Schools. In fact the few exs 
| iperiments that have been tried with them, in learning them to 
4 read and write, have been very successful. Тһе General Gov- 
ernmeht has expended large sums of money in erecting School 
Houses, and supporting teachers among them, while but very 
few Indian Schools have been taught, notwithstanding the sal- 
aries of teachers have generally been drawn by some attachee 
of the agency, or other person who .cared but very little for, 
@ and did still less towards, instructing the Indian children. 
M Would it not be proper for the Territorial Legislature to ask 
the General Government to place the Indian Schools in this 
"Territory under the charge of the School Department of the 
Territory. At most of the agencies there are erected valuable 
B school buildings, which with proper сате would accommodate a 
large number of pupils. The sums of money appropriated by 
‘Congress to the several tribes, from time to time, for Education» 
al purposes, if judiciously expended, would, with a system of 
wholesome supervision and thorough inspection, be sufficient to 
pay the wages ofa corps of faithful and energetic teachers, 
whose influence in educating and civilizing these frontier tribes 
‘could not fail of producing good results. In proof of the state- 
ment that the Government has now the necessary school buile 
.dings at our agencies for flourishing Indian Schools, we need 
only to call your attention to extracts from letters received 
from Поп. J. R. Папзоп and Dr. Joel A. Potter, U. S. Indian 
Agents, which are embodied in this report, 

. The following extracts from a letter received from Hon. Р. 
H. Conger, Yankton Indian Agent, shows conclusively that 
Indian children are willing to learn if they have an opportu- 
nity : 


Yankton Acency, D. T. 


July 31st, 1867. 
Dear Sir: 


I take pleasure in complying with your 
‘request to furnish you such information as I can in regard to 
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the Edueational interests of the Yankton Indians and the Half 
Breeds belonging to this tribe who reside upon the Reserva- 
tion. Іп the first place I will premise by saying that since I 
have been the Agent for the Yankton Indians, the Government 
has not placed any funds in my hands applicable to schools for 
these Indians. But notwithstanding which, my wife taught а 
small class for three months last season, and this spring I 
fitted up а room and she has had a very interesting echoel 
numbering from twenty to twenty-five daily attendants; ten of 
which scholarsare males and fifteen females, and I am happy to 
say that they are all making rapid progress both in acquiring 
our language and in their studies. They manifest an eager- 
ness to learn that is truly gratifying and wonderful, furnishing 
conclusive evidence that their race is capable of advancement 
and civilization. 

. [have not filled up the blanks you dest to me, viele to 
give you a few facts which you are at liberty to use as you see 
proper. ` 

Of course the branches taught here are Elementary only. 
Reading, spellingand writing, and I believe also a small eges in 
geography. 

I extend to you a cordial invitation to visit the School, could 
you make it convenient, when doubtless you would be prepared 
much better to report upon the same than you can be from 
these meagre facts. Assuring you that I take pleasure in any 
way promoting the cause for which you are laboring. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very Respectfully, 
Your ob't. sv’t., 


P. H. CONGER. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


The school Superintendents of the several counties ‘of this 
Territory, have, upon due consideration, adopted a uniform set 
of text books for the use of our public schools, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Publishers of the National 
School Series, to introduee them into all our schools, and 
henceforth it is to be hoped that in this Territory, a similarity 
of text books will relieve teachers from much of their former 
embarrasment and perplexity, and tend to add interest to the 
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| class exercises in every school, It will also save much valua- 

f ble time for the teacher, by reducing the number of his classes, 

B for it is quite as easy to conduct a class exercise with eight or 

ten pupils in a cluss of the same qualifications, as it is to con- 

f duct one with two or three only in a class, and we have often 

Ё thought it was far easier to get up an interest in fair sized 

classes than in very small ones. Occasionally we find persons 

who object to the use of any new text books, and who will 

stoutly contend that Daboll's arithmetic or Murrays’ grammar 
are as good school books as the more recent publications. 

Doubtless they were good books in their day, but there has 

been much improvement in school books during the last half 
century, as well as in other school apparatus; new forms of 
presenting the various subjects taught in our schools have 

given rise to new books with diagrams and illustrations, greatly 

simplifying the subjects taught, and most likely this progress 

will still continue, and the time may not be far distant when 

our present excellent text books must give place to other and 

more practical works yet to be brought forth. But we do not 

wish to be misunderstood. We do not advise frequent changes 

in text books, When uniformity is once obtained, let not the 

patrons of our schools be subjected to the unnecessary and 

useless expense of a change of text books, until it is evident 
that a change would be beneficial. 

TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 

Agreeably to the suggestion of the Territorial Superinten- 
dent in his last Annual Report, a Teachers Institute was held 
in the new court house at Elk Point, the county seat of Union 
county, commencing on the 11th of November, and continuing 
five days. The following named gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the Institute: 


Supr. D. P. Рипллрз, President. 

HENRY W. McNett, Secretary. 
a THOS. STUART, , 

Hox. E. С. CoLLINS, 

Henry W. McNEIL, b Instructors. 
қ James 6. FOSTER, 


The following named ЕРЕ delivered lectures before 
the Institute: 

Rev. Tuos. Stuart, of Elk Point. Subject—The Teacher'& 
‘Mission. i . 


1 
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Hon. W. W. Ввооктхав, of Yankton. Subject— Thor- 
oughness in Teaching. 

How. S. L. SPINE, of Yankton. Subject—Our Common 
‘Schools. l 

Jaxzs б. Foster, of Yankton. Subject—Popu’ar Edu- 
cation. 

The lestures were well attended, and well received, and по 
doubt wiil have the effect to create an interest in the subject 
of schools in the minds of those who heard them. Тһе exer- 
cises consisted of class exercises in reading, spelling. geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, grammar, composition writing, and criticisms, 
discussions, addresses, essays, vocal music and a general inter- 
change of views upon the different methods of conducting a 
school. 

The young teachers present, far from being embarrassed, 
Beemed to enjoy themselves and frequently expressed them- 
selves disappointed in ‘finding the exercises so entertaining to 
them. Much credit is due Superintendent Phillips and Mr. 
Henry Ме іе] of Union county, for their self sacrificing spirit 
and earnestness іп the cause of education. Hon. E. C. Collins 
of Union, also contributed much to the interest of the Institute 
by his genial presence and his genuine sympathy in the cause 
of Education; and to Rev. Mr. Stuart we shall ever feel in: 
debted for the generous and hearty assistance he rendered us 
in instructing classes, and contributing generally to the interest 
of the Institute. The people of Elk Point, generally, were 
kind and hospitable and deserve the thanks of all who shared 
their generous bounty. Superintendents Burr, of Clay, and 
Fuller, of Yankton, :were unable to be present much of the 
time, but their sympathies were with us, and their influence 
helped to make the Institute a success. г 

The attendance was поё large, but full as many were pres- 
еп as could be expected under the circumstances. But when 
we say that as many teachers were present as we unticipated, 
we do not wish to be understood as apologizing in the least for 
the absence of any one. No ordinary excuse should keep a 
teacher in this Territory from an Institute. 

If he is a beginner, or is youngzaud inexperienced, he owes it 
to the patrons of the school who have employed him to teach 
that he should attend all convocations of tegchers and learn 
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whatever he can from those older and more experienced than 
himself. If a teacher has taught some years and is а man of 
ability and stands * Head and shoulders” above his fellow 
teachers, then the cause of education demands of him that he 
&hould attend the Institutes and instruct those less experienced 
than himself. Ifa teacher is “ rusty,” so-called, the Institute 
із just the place for him; it wil: do him good to “stir him up 
by way of remembrance.” If a teacher is modest or timid, 
and feels his disqualification to discharge the impertant duties 
of teacher aright, then by all means it is just the place for him. 
It may be possible that some timid teachers feared to trust 
themselves in the hands of the Institute, lest their inaccuracies 
should be sneered at and they be put to shame before their fel- 
low teachers. То such we must say: that they mistake the 
nature and object of these Institutes if they suppose any one 
would be so ungentlemanly as to say a single unkind word or do 
an unkind act that need to cause any young teacher at an In- 
stitute to feel embarrassed, In short, if a young teacher is 
really poorly qualified to discharge the duties of teacher, it is 
far better to attend Institutes, even though their cheeks are 
frequently suffused with blushes, than to appear before a school 
poorly qualified and there be made to blush, for as soldiers are 
first to discover a want of bravery in their leader, so are chil- 
dren apt to discover the least embarrassment on the part of 
the teacher, and these embarrassments often tend to disconcert 
the teacher and bring confusion. to theschool room. Excessive 
timidity or bashfulness is an evil in a teacher that needs to Бе: 
overcome, and where, or how, can one more easily overcome 
this habit than at an Institute. Perhaps thése timid teachers 
never intend to associate with their fellow teachers until they 
gain confidence in themselves; but how can this confidence in 
ones-self ke gajned, unless he associates with others and over- 
comes this diffidence little by little. Of the importance of In- 
stitutes there is but one opinion among educational men aad 
that is that they are indispensible. ‘A distinguished New Eng- 
land Educator remarks that “ Мо teacher can afford to lose 


them, and that no District can afford to hire teachers that will 
not attend them," 


The character of Teachers Institutes are very. different in 
‘different States. Our Institutes should be quite:practical ands 
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aimed at Ше common schools and should address themselves 
not only to teachers but to patrons of schools and citizens gen- 
erally. Such Institutes must operate favorably upon Teachers 
by quickening their appreciation of the responsibilities of their 
Profession and upon patrons by wakening an active and intel« 
ligent interest in our common schools А large volume might 
be written and read by our citizens profitably concerning Тов 
tutes, their importance and usefulness, but it is a good argu- 
ment in their favor that in every Northern and Western State 
Institutes are held in nearly every county with no diminution of 
interest, and certainly if Teachers in the older states need these 
annual drills or schools of training we here cannot afford to dis« 
pense with them, for in the states most of the young teachers, 
and those who are supposed most to need these helps commence 
their schools fresh from the numerous Academies and Normal 
Schools and are supposed to be well prepared for the work they 
are undertaking. While here our young teachers are compell- 
ed to engage in the work of teaching without the benefits of such 
assistance. Hence we conclude that if Institutes are beneficial 
anywhere it must Бе in the new Territories where no Acade- 
mies or Normal Schools exist. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Our common schools are called “ Peoples Colleges," beeause 
the great mass of the people obtain their education in them. 
But few who receive their education 1n our western States and 
Territories, ever are favored with Collegiate or even an Асам 
demic education, hence the importance of making our com- 
mon schools worthy of the patronage of all. А higher grade 
of scholarship should be aimed at, and such a course of study 


pursued, as will in a measure, prepare our young men and 
‘young women educated at our schools, for the real duties of 


future life. Much might be said here upon the importance of 
commodious school houses, increased salaries for teachers, and 
of ample school apparatus. But we must first do what we 
can and not what we would like to do, We are far out on the 
frontier, and far from the old organized districts to which we 
fornierly belonged. We have not a munificent school fund 
like the older States, nor have we even a thickly settled far- 
ming community upon whom to saddle a heavy tax to erect 
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биг school houses with and support our schools. But we find 
а fertile soil, а healthy climate, and an excellent opening to 
build up a home. Тһе pioneer seleets а promising location, 
erects his cottage, fences his fields, breaks the ground апі puts 
in the seed, plants forest and fruit trees around his new home, 
and presently another and another settler commences his im- 
provements till enough are congregated in that locality to or- 
ganize a school. Then the log school house is built and the 
teacher employed. Thus the great work of settling up the 
W est goes on quietly but surely, and so rapidly is the work 
of settling done, that it not unfrequently happens that where 
in the spring nota furrow was broken or a house foundation 
laid, before Christmas comes a good settlementis formed, with 
public schools in operation, well organized and supported, 
the whole neighborhood presenting the appearance of having 
been long settled. 
^ But generally it requires time to open a farm on the prairie, 
and it is no wonder that two, and perhaps three years, should 

roll by before a school district can be organized, and a school 
Д put into working order. The first great duty of settlers in a 
B new.Territory is to provide a home, and after that as soon as 
В possible а place to educate their children. 

It is not really as much trouble to organize districts as some 
of our people may think, and if any neighborhood wishing to 
Ш start a school will send to either the county or Territorial 
Superintendent for dircctions, they will cheerfully aid them. 
Our worthy Secretary of the Territory, Hon. S. L. Spink, 
Дю furnish laws of the Territory for the use of school district 
M oficers, when ordered in the proper manner by the Register of 
la Deeds of each county. If each Register of Deeds would make 
Ез requisition for enough of the last session laws to supply all 
Ще school district officers of his county, and forward the same 
о the County Superintendents of Schools for his county, he 
| will greatly facilitate the -organization of districts. The peo« 

ple of this Territory know well enough that it is best to or- 
[anize а district as soon as a sufficient number of families can 
Ше gathered in one neighborhood, for this fact alone is a great 
Minducement for others to come and settle near them so аз to 
бете the benefit of schools immediately. Itis far better to 
@rganize districts and support schools even though your sehoo) 
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house is made of logs, and your school farniture of slabs, than 
to let our children grow up in, ignorance, because we cannot 
erect an elegant school house withrpatent school furniture. 
One of the greatest hindrances to organizing School Districts 
is the врагвепезв of our population. Not unfrequently large 
tracts of country are included in the same district, and.a school 
house built by tax or subseription, in which burden all who are 
residents of the district bear a part · In a few years the coun- 
try becomes more thickly settled, and the people tired of the 
long walks of their children to school, conclude it's better to have 
а new district, and a callis made for a subdivision of -the dis- * 
trict. Тһе school house at first built in the center of the dig- 
trict now falls near the outer edge of one of the new districts, 
and hence accommodates neither—or if it falls near enough in 
the-center of one to answer for-awhile, a question comes up, аз 
to whom it now belongs, and not unfrequently much difficulty 
arises in settling these perplexing matters. It would be well 
во to modify our schooblaw as to authorize the levying of 4 tax, 
by the district retaining the school house, to refund to the 
newly organized district, asum of money equal to their equitable 
interest in the school property of the former district, and to 
avoid as much as possible the occurrence of such cases in the- 
future, I. would: recommend that the County Superintendents: 
of the several counties, as soon as practicable, proceed to dis-- 
trict their ent/re county into such sized districts as will be like- 
ly within a few years to be required, and having in view tho- 
future wants of a district. In the older States it has been for 4 
some years past, and will be for many years to come; a source: 
of great evil that the School Districts are so small, and great. S 
efforts have been made to consolidate districts until pupils і 
enough shall be gathered together, to form a school. Let us. $ 
take warning, from these facts, and keep our districts sufficiently = 
Jàrge to enable us to support a good school even if pupils have 1 
to walk a little farther to get to school; Not unfrequently in: 
some districts of the Eastern States, the school houses are d | 
closed'a great portion of the year for want of pupils to make į 
up a school, and the consequence із, that those who wish to E 
attend school must go to the adjoining district, frequently two S 
or three. miles distant. It is better far to keep the districts E 
sufficiently large so that there will. be a likelihood of. having, | | 
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pupils enough for а school, and taxable property enough within, 
the district to support it. 


PUNCTUALITY OF ATTENDANCE, 


It is а fact that will not be controverted that punctuality of 
attendance in pupils is essential to the prosperity of а School. 
It is a singular fact too, that parents knowing that their chil- 
dren are habitually tardy in the morning, tolerate this perni- 
cious practice when they must know that it is destructive of 
much of the good that ought to be accomplished by their ehil- 
dren attending school. It isa fact noticeable by all; that these’ 
pupils who attend school regularly and are prompt in the morn- 
ing generally succeed wellin their studies and have an attach- 
ment for the school room, while on the other hand those who do 
not attend regularly are generally backward in their studies 
and more generally apt to be dissatisfied with the school. Веч 
sides the loss of knowledge which might have been gained, a 
bad habit of carelessness is acquired by habitually tardy pupils 
which will be likely to last through a life time. There is still 
another class of citizens who will not avail themselves of Ше 
benefits of school after they are provided for them by their 
generous neighbors. The time may come in our Republian 
Government when the question shall be agitated whether it 
would-not be just to compel the attendance of pupils for а cer- 
tain length of time in the publie schools. It із said-to be good 
Republican theory, that intelligent citizens are the wealth and 
power of a State. 


If this be true, ought not every reasonable means to be used, 
to bring all children every where under the inftuence of com- 
moa schools, in their earlier years, keeping them constantly. 
in the common schools until they graduate honorably from. 
them, with a good practical common school education, with. 
which, if a habit of reading. has been- cultivated, all pupils may 
become well educated ; thus increasing. the wealth and power’ 
of the Nation. It is also claimed in Republican governments 
to be true-that the intelligence of the people is the best‘ safe- 
guard or security to life and property. If this be true, ought 
not then the property of a country to educate the children of 
that country, In any Government, good and wholesome laws, 
in, time of peace, give the best public security to Ше and. prope: 
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erty, and just and equitable laws cannot be expected to be 
enacted by any people not intelligent and well informed, and 

among whom the benefits of education have not been diffused. 

And since general intelligence and popular education cannot 

obtain without the aid of the common schools, therefore we. 
conclude that all persons, тісі and poor, are interested in the 

spread-of universal education, and ought to contribute to its. 
support, since upon the intelligence of a community rests the 

security of Ше and property. We frequently find persons who. 
object to paying а school tax and who seldom object to paying 

а county tax, a large proportion of which is made up of fees 

of officers: of the criminal courts, which, according to the crim- 

inal statistics of tho country, would not probably havé been. 
created had good sound moral and intellectual instruction been. 
given to those law breakers in іш youthful days. 

According to the statistics of this country it is far better for 
а шап to-pay a School Tax of two mills on the dollar for the- 
support of common schools where all the children of both rich. 
and poor can be educated, than to pay a much larger tax for 
the payment of officers and magistrates fees in the criminal 
courts, and for the support of prisons and alms houses. It is: 
а notorious fact that a majority of the inmates of prisons and: 
poor houses have not had the advantages of an education. f, 
as has beenstated, property is taxed for school: purposes under 
the supposition that the intelligence- of the people affords great- 
er security to property, have-not property holders and tax рау- 
ers ап undoubted right to demand that they shall receive Ше: 
benefit of their taxation in this greater security of life and- 
property which can only be secured by a general diffusion of” 
intelligence, and how сап: this intelligence be spread among 
those who never attend the common schools or other Institutes. 
of learning. 

In short, if people who have children will claim, as they do, 
and rightfully claim it too, that those citizens who have no 
children but have property should help to educate their chil. 
дгеп, then have not the tax payers a right to demand in return. 
that all children: of school age shall attend some portion of the: 
year at these sehools which they are supporting. 

It is not probably best now, if ever to enact a law compelling: 
attendance on some school either public or private by all chil- 
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"dren, although such enactments are in force'nótonly in the old 
world, but in our own country in some of the New Evyland 
states, It is well however to contemplate the mischief that is 
wrought in our public schools from this unnecessary source. 
It is curious and even profitable for us to contemplate how 
closely the interests of the people of a Republican Government 
‘are connected and interwoven with euch other. Опетпап can- 
not improve his farm witliout in some ‘measure increasing the 
value of the farms of all his neighbors. "А man cannot engage in 
any worthy private enterprise without benefitting in some way 
nearly every citizen in his community. Every important act 
‘of our whole lives operates in some way upon our fellows, and 
affects them for good or for evil in a greater or less degree, 
‘So every private wrong, if we may be allowed ‘the ех- 
‘pression, for we much doubt if there be such a thing as a pri- 
vate wrong, operates upon the public and prejudices the 
‘minds of, people to some extent against the inhabitants of the 
Place where the wrong was committed. Now this intimacy of 
relation exists nowhere to а greater extent than in our Public 
-Sehools. No patron can withdraw from the school a pupil for 
any length of time without injuring the interests of his class= 
mates and associates, especially if the pupil is to be returned 
again to the same school within a few days or during the term, 
‘and these temporary withdrawals from school are more injurious 
"when they are most frequent. Too much cannot Ее said upon 
‘this subject. Itis all important to the success of our schools 
‘that patrons act in concert with school officers and teachers in 
‘securing prompt and, punctual attendance at the Public 
“Schools. 
i THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING. 
<< Not how much, but how well" has been a favorite motto of 
‘ours in the school room for several years. The ‘want of thor- 
oughness in studying on the part of the pupil and of illustra- 
tion and examination on the part of the teacher is a serious 


| evil іп our schools. To insure thoroughness on the part of the 


pupil in all his studies, will'require the united effort of teach 


ET pupil and patron. It is almost useless for the teacher to try 


to secure a perfect understanding in the mind of the pupil of 


‘all his studies, especially in mathematics, if his efforts are not 


heartily seconded by the patron. If parents will allow pupils 
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tto remain at home upon a frivolous excuse whenever they may 
“choose to do so, they will frequently avail themselves of this 
‘privilege and most generally when the class is passing over some 
Alifficult subject that requires extra labor and which the pupil 
is apprehensive he cannot master to hisliking. If he stays 
away from school until the “class ” has passed over that sub- 
ject he ean join the class in the next rule and so he manages 
to “ keep up with the class” and finally gets “thr ough the book" 
ғаз 5000 as any of the class. 


THE WORK OF EDUCATION IS PROGRESSIVE. 

It consists of a succession of processes, the later process gen- 
‘erally depending upon the former and hence if the former les- 
воп was not thoroughly learned it is almost impossible to coma 
prehend the later one. {tis of the utmost importance that 
‘each step should be well and thoroughly learned before passing 
to the next. А pupil cannot wait until the close of the term 
and then go back and learn the few lessons he skipped entirely, 
or passed over lightly, but he must commit them as he goes, for 
each succeeding step may be, and probably is, the foundation 
for the next. We have frequently observed the methods of 
classification practised, and have found them to vary consider- 
&bly. Some teachers arrange their classes according to the size 
of their pupils, others to accommodate the different kinds of 
Text Books in use without regard to the former, training or 
ndvancement of their pupils. We have been amused frequent- 
ly to see pupils who have been out of school for two whole terms 
demand that they should be placed in classes with those who 
were their superiors in study when they were formerly pupils 
together, and who have not lost a single school day for a whole 
year, simply because they were class mates іп а former term. 
And our amusement has culminated in a hearty laugh, when the 
parents of such pupils seconded the demands of their children. 
Such a course would be most certain of injuring a school and 
destroying the reputation of the teacher if permitted—a judi- 
eious classification 18 neeessary to a system of thorough teach- 
ing, and indispensible not only іп Arithmetic and Grammar 
and the Higher English branches, but in the fundamental 
branches of an education— Reading and Spelling. Thorough- 
ness in teaching also depends upon the punctual and constant 
attendance of adi the pupils of a school. Teachers are not as 
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responsible for the advancement of those pupils who are not 
punctual as they are for those who are in constant attendance 
during the whole term. 

· Some parents are in the habit of requesting of the teacher, 
permission for their children to come home as soon as they are 
done reciting. Thisis another fruitful source of annoyance in 
school. It disturbs the other pupils in his leaving and creates 
а discontentedness in the minds of those remaining, while it 
takes the pupil who is excused from his proper studies, and 
the consequence is he does not study as many hours as his 
schoolmates, and must therefore have less perfect lessons. If 
parents and patrons of schools would secure the greatest 
amount of good to their children, they will insist upon their 
being prompt in attendance every day of the school, if possible, 
and will not relax their energies there, but watch faithfully the 
progress their children are making each day in their studies. 
But one will say “ I have enough to do without watching my 
children. We hire the teacher to do that work." Now this 
may be true, but can not the patrons of our schools do much 
to strengthen the power and influence the teacher may have 
over their children for good if they will manifest an interest 
in the studies of the children, inquire about their progress and 
proficiency, encourage them to be dilligent in their studies and 
insist, upon their children being at school in time, and upon 
their not remaining at home a single day unless itis absclutely 
necessary. If such а course is taken by patrons, but little 
trouble is experienced by competent teachera in getting up an 
interest in the school, and of making rapid progress in most 
ofthe branches taught. While on the other hand if parents 
manifest an indifference either by countenancing tardiness and 
absence from school, or by expressing their disapprobation of 
the teacher before their children, they weaken if they do not 
destroy the usefulness of the school. 

GYMNASTICS, 

It is a common thiag for pupils in a warm school room to 
get drowsy and tired, and consequently they wish to walk out 
into the fresh air and brighten up, preparatory to resuming 
their task at their desk. But teachers cannot be annoyed with 
too frequent requests for a * recess,” neither can they allow | 
their pupils much time to play at recess, hence the necessity 
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of some exercises in the school room in which all can join, and 
which will not only relieve the mind from its constant appli- 
cation to study, but will also relieve the body by affording 
physical exercise, Most teachers in the larger eastern schools 
introduce quite successfully a series of physical exercises, 
requiring exercises of the muscles of the whole system as much 
as possible, during which exercises the room is well ventilated. 
These exercises may be introduced ence or twice a day at the 
discretion of the teacher. But we do not wish to be understood 
as advocating those violent gymnastics practiced by some 
teachers. Gymnastics in school are good in their proper 
time and places, but generally in winter time, our children 
who in coming to, and going from school, have to face the 
cold storms that sweep across our prairies, practice all the 
gymnastics essential to their physical development. But in 
summer time when the younger pupils are apt to grow dull 
in school, some simple exercises requiring the pupils to ex- 
ercise their hands and fect without their leaving their seats 
will no doubt prove beneficial. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

It is thought by some that any building will answer for a 
school house; but with such persons we do not agree. Ме 
have before stated in this report, and we repeat the sentiment 
again that neighborhoods should not wait until they are able 
to rais» а tax without burden, to erect а commodious school 
house before they organize and start a school But this does 
not imply that we advise using old rotten cabins or some old 
cast off dilapidated building, as is sometimes done, for а school 
house. Such buildings are altogether unfit for school purpo- 
ses. Ап earnest advocate of good school buildings with 
pleasant surroundings says: “ 16 is barely possible that an ins 
tellect disciplined and developed in one of our miserable rickety 
uncouth school cabins may put on as fair and symmetrical pro- 
portions, with habits, tastes and aspirations as exact, critical 
and lofty, as one raised amid healthful, inviting and inspiring 
surroundings of a model school building; but the probabilities 
are strongly in favor of dwarfing the intellect, distorting the 
disposition and blunting the sensibilities.” In these senti- 
ments we heartily concur. The school house sites should be 
suitably selected, and pleasantly located, and even if the school 
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heuse is to be made of logs let it be well put up, having proper 

proportions and finished up in good style; not with costly, 

fancy trimmings which would make it nearly as expensive as a 

frame or brick building, but made of logs of even size and 

length, with а suitable roof, and plained seats, with shade trees 

planted and a well dug, if possible, giving to the school grounds‘ 
an air of comfort. Such a school house will not cost much 
but labor, and will answer well its designed purpose until a 

better one can be obtained. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Perhaps there is not another person who can and ought to 
exercise so much influence over the schools of his county, as 
the person holding the responsible position of County Super 
intendent. His good judgment is called into exercise in dis- 
tricting his county into proper districts, suitable in size and 
shape ; his discretion, in recommending, and licensing proper 
persons to teach; his faithfulness by the number of times he 
visits, and the length of time he spends at a school, and his 
patience when he comes to make up his annualreport. County 
Superintendents should be “ Wise as serpents and harmless аз 
doves,” in order to accomplish the greatest possible amount of 
good in visiting their schools. A County Superintendent of 
Schools, residing in one of the older States, complains that he 
cannot do any good by his visiting the districts, and states 
that he saw a pupil on one of the seats without а book—he 
asked the lad if his father chewed tobacco, and received the 
simple honest answer that he did. Whereupon the Superin- 
tendent told the boy to tell his father for him, to stop chewing 
for a month; or to chew less and save money enough to purchase 
him a book. The boy told his father as directed, and the 
father was justly offended at the Superintendent,s remark, and 
yet the Superintendent complains that he cannot do good in 
his visits because people will not heed his advice. Now in this 
саве, the Superintendent was at fault. It was his duty to say 
or do nothing calculated to give offence, but to encourage 
teachers, pupils and patrons in the good work, by kind words, 
if he saw any thing to encourage ; and to correct their errors 
by kiud and gentlemanly remonstrance if he saw aught that 
Was Wrong, 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. p 


„Та most of the States, Normal Schools are established by law 
and supported from the Public fund. Their object is, the 
educating of a class of persons for the express purpose of 
teaching. The utility of these schools is acceded by all, and 
they, are considered as indispensible to the progress of common 
schools. If these Normal Schools are so essential in the States, 
where Colleges, Universities and Academies are so numerous, 
how much more are they needed here at the west in new Terri- 
tories, where few such institutions exist. In New York and 
other large States, each county has a branch of the Normal 
School, where teachers can receive gratis that peculiar instruc- 
tion calculated to prepare them especially for the great work 
of teaching. 

It is not во here. We must take teachers as they come from 
our common schools, and entrust to them the education of our 
children. How much better would it be for us who reside in 
the Territories, for future generations to come and for the 
Nation at large, if each Territory was provided with a Normal 
School for the training of its teachers. Who could calculate 
the untold benefits that would result from such an institution. 
The general Government, often liberal in expenditures for the 
benefit of the Territories, has made a wide distinction between 
the States and Territories in granting donations of public lands 
for school purposes. Large tracts of lands have been appro 
priated to every State that would accept them, upon the condi- 
tions named by Congress, while the Territories have been ex- 
cluded from such benefits. 

It would seem proper that the general Government should 
appropriate a quantity of land in each Territory, for the pur~ 
pose of supporting a Normal School. If, as is generally admit- 
ted, intelligent citizens increase the wealth and power ofa Na- 
tion, is it not the duty of Congress to ussist in providing some 
suitable school for the education of teachersin the Territories. 
As Congress will probably pass a law authorizing the creation 
of a National Bureau of Education, it would doubtless be well 
to memorialize Congress on the subject, and ask that the 
Territories may be included within: its provisions, and also. 
asking that a grant of land be made within each Territory, for 
the support of a Normal School in each Territory. 
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AMENDMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


"The language of the present school law is so indefinite, that 
‘is does not appear distinctly whether County Superintendents 
are to be elected for one or two years. Some of the counties 
have elected Superintendents annually, while others contend 
the election is for two years. 


I would recommend that the law be amended во as to require 
County Superintendents of schools to be elected once in two 
years, and at the same time and in the same manner as other 
county officers. 


I would recommend the passage of а Memorial tó Congress, 
requesting that the Territories be included in the operations of 
the National Bureau of Education when said Bureauis organi- 
zed, and that a petition be presented to Congress for a land 
grant for a Normal School in each Territory. 


Тһе per diem of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
inadequate to furnish any reasonable compensation for the la-- 
Бог performed, as it requires a sum equal to his per diem to pay 
his traveling expenses. It is not to be presumed that Officers 
will takeany extra pains to perform well any duties required 
of them, for which they receive ne compensation. If the sys- 
tem of supervision and visiting is not to be abandoned, as of 
course it ought not to be, I would recommend that the law be 
changed so as to allow the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in addition to his per diem, traveling expenses not to exceed 
two dollars per day for the time actually engaged in visiting 
schools. 


Таш happy to be able to say that there are gratifying evi- 
dences in our community of an increased and growing interest 
in our common schools, and the time is near at hand when our 
public schools will be, if properly sustained, what they ought to 
be—the pride ot our citizens. Ме аге pleased to see an interest 
manifested by all classes in supporting good schools in every 
neighborhood. It is a mistaken notion that some business men 
seem to have, that our schools are philanthropic institutions 
which should be given over into the charge of those who hax 
bitually labor for the good of the public. This feeling I am 
glad to say does not exist in our Territory to any extent, 


but all classes alike are earnest in their support of our schools. 
| 
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If this sympathy for the cause of education shall continue, 
it will not belong before the character of our schools will be 
-elovated to their proper sphere and become entitled to tho 
‘respect and admiration of our people. 

Allow me in concluding this report te express a hope that 
the coming year will bo one of prosperity to our schools 
and that we may bo more successful in obtaining a thorough 
sand completo statistical report. 

Respectfully submitted 
JAMES S. FOSTER, 
Supt. Publie Instruction. 
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